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to commonplace : his impersonations of ordinary life are character- 
ised by a sense of elegance in unison with the painter's refinement 
of mind. How indicative of this quality is his conception of ' The 
Smoker ! ' Seated " corner-wi.se " on an old-fashioned chair, he 
quietly smokes his pipe, the narcotic influence of which is seen in. 
his countenance, so thoroughly significant is it of repose — yet ex- 
pressing that kind of mental activity whose cogitations are of 
nothing special, though possibly wandering over a variety of sub- 
jects. The attitude of the man is in perfect keeping with his 



apparent absence of consciousness : the fingers of his left hand 
are thrust carelessly into his breeches-pocket ; one foot is pushed 
forward and is turned on its side, while the other is forced back 
and rests against the bar of the chair. The foreshortening of this 
right leg shows very clever drawing, as the whole design suggests 
the idea of one who, for the present at least, is at peace with him- 
self and all the world. The Honchalant, easy indifference of this 
Parisian .of the last centur)' is inimitable, and is by no means the 
least meritorious quality of the picture. 
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HE exhibition at the Cercle des Mirlitons is one of 
the most interesting that has been offered to 
popular appreciation in Paris for some seasons 
past. Many of the greatest of the French artists 
have contributed, and within the comparatively 
restricted limits of the exhibition-room there is 
crowded a wealth of Art-treasures to make the 
impecunious Art-lover fairly sigh with envy. 

Place au roi ! Meissonier, who so rarely exhibits nowadays, 
has sent this season two of his latest finished works— the ' Two 
Friends ' and the ' Eve of Hohenlinden.' The first represents the 
meeting of two generals, presumably just before a battle. It is the 
least pleasing of the two, the colouring being in the cold, yellowish 
tones which mar the perfection of his great A. T. Stewart pic- 
ture. The other, however, is as near perfection as it is possible 
for a painting to be. The scene is a wintry, snow-covered land- 
scape beneath a cold, grey, snow-surcharged sky. General Mo- 
reau and his chief of staff, on a rising ground in the background, 
look through their telescopes, with their military overcoats flutter- 
ing in the wind, while in the foreground an orderly holds their 
horses. That is all, but that all is a marvel of colour, of drawing, 
of atmospheric effect. It is a painting that one can imagine being 
stolen by an impassioned Art-lover, only that he might gloat over 
his ill-won possession in secret. There are pictures that one might 
be proud to own, simply as fine works of Art or because signed by 
a celebrated name, but there are others the mere possession of 
which would be a perpetual feast of beauty and eternal source of 
delight. Such a picture is this ' Hohenlinden.' 

Gerome was poorly represented at the Salon of last year, but his 
contributions to Les Mirlitons this season show that carelessness 
and not waning power inspired those inferior specimens of his 
art. His ' Turkish Woman at the Bath ' is particularly fine. In 
a dim, vaulted bathing establishment a young and nude girl, her 
hands resting on the sides of a stone basin let into the wall, waits 
for the ministrations of a stalwart negress, who, crouching on the 
floor, is foaming up a mass of snow-white lather in a brass basin. 
Through a circular aperture in the vaulted roof a broad stream of 
sunlight falls athwart the form of the bather, and glistens on her 
falling tresses and undraped limbs. This effect of sunlight is tho- 
roughly characteristic. Gerome employs it often, and always with 
fine effect. The colouring is far less hard and metallic, as is too 
often the case with the works of this great artist, and the warm, 
vaporous atmosphere is very wonderfully rendered. His other 
contribution is a small portrait of M. Charles Garnier, the archi- 
tect of the Grand Opera. M. Garnier is one of the ugliest men in 
Paris, a fact revealed with the fidelity of a photograph by the 
strong, pitilessly accurate pencil of the artist. The colouring is 
hard, and, though the likeness is simply marvellous, the portrait 
is far from being a pleasing one: 

Detaille's ' General en Observation ' shows a grey, weather-beaten 
windmill, the doorway of which has been chosen by the officer as 
a lookout, while his aide waits on the ladder without, and an or- 
derly holds the horses of both at one side of the mill. The great 
pupil follows close in the footsteps of his great master, Meissonier. 
The drawing of horses and figures alike is bold, vigorous, and 
correct ; while the effect of colour produced by the gay tints of 
the uniforms, relieved against the weather-stained timbers of the 



old mill, is very admirably managed. Seven years ago such a pic- 
ture as this from the pencil of the boy-artist could have been pur- 
chased for $300 ; now it will readily command at least ten times as 
much. And his success has been legitimately won by sheer force 
of talent, and by the simple process of exhibiting his works at the 
Salon. No dealer a la mode ever puffed his pictures into popular 
favour. He did the best thing he could do, and set it where all 
men could see it — that was all. And success, for once deserting 
charlatanism and puffery, followed hard on the footsteps of honest 
endeavour backed by true genius. 

The comrade and rival of Detaille as a painter of military scenes, 
M. de Neuville, is represented by two paintings. One shows us 
the ' Interior of a Church,' crowded with Prussian prisoners after 
the battle of Villersexel. The attitudes of the tired-out soldiers, 
eloquent of the utter prostration of overwhelming fatigue, the cha- 
racteristic German faces, the soiled and war-worn uniforms, are 
thoroughly well reproduced. His other contribution, a small-sized, 
full-length portrait of M. Rene de Sarenay, in the uniform of a com- 
mandant of the Mobiles, is eminently pleasing, the high-bred air 
of the sitter being admirably rendered. But M. de Neuville is not 
yet a rival of whom Detaille need stand much in dread. 

Gustave Dore's vocation is hardly that of a painter in oils, nor is 
the present specimen of his paintings calculated to shake an Art- 
critic in that belief There are crudities of colour and defects of 
drawing about this ' Arrival of a Diligence in a Village of La 
Mancha, Spain,' that are not atoned for, as they often are in this 
great artist's works, by any noticeable display of his peculiar gifts. 
The groups of peasants and beggars and half-naked children, that 
have hurried forth to meet the coming vehicle, are picturesque and 
characteristic. But the greens and the blues and the yellows in 
the draperies glare and swear at each other, and the sky has a 
hard, stony look ; and altogether we would give the whole of this 
big canvas willingly for an inch-square pen-and-ink drawing from 
Dor6's hand. 

Fichel paints charmingly, and his pictures are always pleasing, 
but there is a wearisome monotony about the subjects and even 
in the colouring. He always paints a group of personages in 
eighteenth-century costumes ; and while the attention becomes 
fatigued with the sameness of the subject, and perhaps also its 
triviality, there is, not as there is in the case of Meissonier, such 
power of execution as would make even the most commonplace of 
subjects interesting and profitable to study. His ' Concert ' in 
the present exhibition presents all his usual qualifications, great 
accuracy of drawing, and a thorough knowledge of all details of 
dress and furnishing of the period represented, the same group of 
gentlemen in velvet and satin, the same affected damsels in silk 
and gauze, the same tones of pale-red velvet, the same delicacy of 
colouring and fineness of finish, that are generally observable in 
this artist's works. His pictures suit the taste of the day,' how- 
ever, and form eminently pleasing ornaments for a lady's salon. 

That Art can elevate the most trivial of subjects is a fact easily 
proved by examination of the ' Casque de Henri II.,' painted by 
Vollon, which figures in the present exhibition. The royal helmet, 
in burnished steel damasked with gold, rests on the cover of a 
book bound in red velvet, and shines with subdued, rayless lustre 
on the full light that falls upon it. All the details of the work- 
manship and ornamentation are finished with exceeding care and 
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minuteness, yet without hardness, and with great vigour and breadth 
of handling. The artists who visit Les IMirlitons delight in this 
picture for many technical reasons. Vollon is also represented by 
the wonderful wind-swept landscape of which I spoke in a prece- 
ding paper. 

Bonnat exhibits one of the finest of his works, a large-sized 
painting representing an Italian peasant-mother, clasping in her 
arms her laughing little daughter, a girl of some ten or twelve 
years of age. The rich yet luminous colouring of this picture, the 
vigour of the drawing, the expressiveness of the two charming heads, 
the breadth of handling, and the power visible in the whole, ren- 
der this picture one of the most striking examples of this painter's 
talent that I have ever seen. It was painted in 1873, an epoch 
probably before the artist went after strange gods — that is to say, 
pet theories of his own. It was originally executed for the Exhi- 
bition of Vienna, and was purchased by Baron Springer, of that 
city. 

At the opening of the present exhibition ' The Nursing Mother,' 
by Munkacsy, was cited as among the most remarkable pictures 
that were on view. It represented the interior of a peasant's 
home, with a young mother holding her infant to her breast, while 
she watched with amused interest the gambols of a party of fat 
little puppies around a pan of milk which is placed upon the floor. 
But a quarrel between the artist and the hanging committee, rela- 
tive to the position accorded to this picture, led to its immediate 
removal, and also to the resignation of M. Munkacsy from the 
club. By the laws of the institution, however, no artist can re- 
move a picture during the opening of the exhibition without re- 
placing it by another of his works. So in two days' time the 
painter dashed off a piece of still-life, an ivory tankard and other 
objects grouped on a table covered with red velvet, which now 
holds the place formerly occupied by the ' M^re Nourrice.' That 
so distinguished an artist should have experienced such treatment 
at the hands of the managers of Les Mirlitons does not speak 
very well for the manner in which the affairs of that club are 
conducted. But M. Munkacsy is not a Frenchman, a fact that 
will account for any amount of rudeness that he might be called 
upon to endure. 

Lefebvre's solitary contribution, ' Une Nymphe Chasseresse,' 
represents a young votaress of Diana, clad in a loose robe, with a 
quiver on her shoulder, and holding in one hand a bow, while she 
rests the other on the graceful head of a greyhound at her side. 
The slight yet symmetrical figure of the young girl, and the spirited 
grace of her pose, are veiy characteristic of the followers of the 
divine huntress, and are extremely well rendered. No one better 
than Lefebvre knows how to reproduce the delicacy of a youthful 
maiden form without suffering the slender outlines to give an 
impression of weakness or fragility. Young and daintily formed 
as is his nymph, she yet strikes the observer as an active and vigo- 
rous daughter of the woods. 

Voillemot is represented by two pictures, each a single figure, 
and both remarkable for delicacy of colouring and for grace of 
conception. One, entitled ' A Star,' is probably a study for a 
larger and more important work. It represents a female form 
standing on tiptoe upon a vaguely-indicated globe, enveloped in 
pale-grey drapery, and holding aloft in her two upraised hands a 
star of glowing yellow light. Relieved against the background of 
a twilight sky, her long, rippled tresses flowing almost to her feet, 
this dainty, graceful figure shows as a very impersonation of the 
planet Venus. His other picture, ' La Femme aux Roses,' shows 
a fair damsel, enveloped in transparent draperies of peariy gauze, 
asleep on a couch amid a profusion of scattered roses. Her nude 
form, beneath the transparent folds of her mist-like robe, is exqui- 
sitely painted, and there is a Watteau-like delicacy about the colour- 
ing of this picture that renders it very charming. 

Like Voillemot, Louis Leloir exhibits two pictures, each contain- 
ing a single female figure. His ' Danseuse ' represents an Oriental 
danger leaning breathless against a wall, her tambourine in her 
hand. Her draperies of yellow satin and black-embroidered velvet 
are very wonderfully painted. His other contribution is entitled 



' Repose.' It is a delicious little picture, representing a girl lying 
on a couch and teasing a cockatoo, which she holds in one hand, 
by means of a long feather. Her draperies of embroidered crape, 
the coverings of the couch, the hangings on the wall, are all in 
cool tones of pale, soft grey, only relieved by slight indications of 
gay-hued embroidery on the girl's dress, by the flesh-tints of her 
face and hands, and by the white plumage of the exasperated bird. 
Yet, so artistically are the different greys blended that the general 
effect is in no wise monotonous or cold. Very highly and carefully 
finished, this picture is one of the most attractive works in the 
whole exhibition, always excepting the marvellous ' Hohenlinden ' 
of Meissonier. 

The scene of both of the two large paintings from the pencil of 
De Nittis is laid in London ; one representing Trafalgar Square, 
and the other the National Gallery and the church of St. Martin's- 
in-the-Fields, wherein Nell Gwynn was buried. While admiring 
the spirit and accuracy wherewith each scene of busy London life 
is rendered, one cannot help regretting that De Nittis should devote 
his pencil so exclusively to these transcriptions of architecture. 
One defect may be noticed in these London scenes : the female 
figures lack the distinctive English stamp, and are somewhat too 
Parisian in style and bearing. Of the two pictures, the view of 
Trafalgar Square is generally preferred, owing probably to the 
more picturesque nature of the point of view therein represented ; 
the tall column, with the Landseer lions, and the plashing fountains 
at its base, forming a fine central object in the painting. 

'The Cardinal,' by J. P. Laurens, is a fine effect of colour, the 
scarlet robes of his Eminence being relieved by the black gown of 
the monk, who sits beside him, and by the dusky tints of the 
tapestr)' hanging that forms the background. ' The Boar-Hunt,' 
by Luminals, is full of animation and movement. The scene is a 
narrow mountain-defile, wherein the dogs have attacked the boar, 
and brought him to bay, but not before he has killed the steed of 
one of the huntsmen, which lies prostrate in the foreground ; while 
the rider, sorely hurt, sits at a distance, indifferent to the progress 
of the fray, or to the " Hallali ! " which one of his comrades is 
sounding on his horn. ' Fredegonde,' by the same artist, is a sin- 
gle female figure in ancient Gothic attire; a robe of pale bluish- 
green beneath a dark-brown mantle, and a quaint head-gear of 
white linen, from beneath which last looks a sinister, worn face, 
that might befit Lady Macbeth. 

Carolus-Duran has sent two portraits : one of M. Pasdeloup, the 
director of the popular concerts ; and the other that of the actor 
Berthelier. Neither is in his best style, the head of Berthelier 
being a mere sketch. Two noble portraits by Dubufe, one of an 
elderly lady, the other that of M. Theophile Gide, are the finest 
efforts in that line which the present exhibition contains ; though 
Jalabert has sent two admirable portraits also. One, that of a girl 
of fourteen in a blue dress, is remarkable for delicacy and refine- 
ment of treatment. Landelle's portrait of the King of Holland is 
vigorously painted, and is also an admirable likeness. 

In landscapes there is but little shown that is remarkable, if we 
may except the Vollon. M. Guesnet exhibits a very fine ' Harvest- 
Scene," a wide-spreading wheat-field beneath a hot, blue summer 
sky, with a loaded waggon in the foreground, the horses whereof 
are admirably painted. The warm, clear atmosphere of the sunny 
summer day is also well reproduced. 

To say that Lampert has sent one of his characteristic groups 
of cats is to say that he has graced the walls of the exhibition- 
room with one of its most charming attractions. Lampert is also 
represented by a delicious little portrait of a pet griffon-dog be- 
longing to M. Rocachi. A nameless picture by Lucien Gros repre- 
sents a duel, wherein one of the combatants has just fallen a vic- 
tim to the skill of the other. He lies prostrate at the feet of his 
adversary, who, with the calm satisfaction of one who has well 
completed some important piece of work, is replacing his sword in 
its sheath. The rencontre has taken place, not in the open air, 
but in a vaulted room, at the foot of a dark staircase, leading up- 
ward into the thickness of the wall. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



